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REVIEWS. 305 

A Structural and Lexical Comparison of the Tunica, Chiti- 
macha, and Atakapa Languages. By John E. Swanton. 
Bulletin 68 Bur. Am. Ethnology. 1919. Pp. 1-56. 1 

In this brief paper Dr. Swanton first shows that all three 
languages share essentially the same speech-form; he next 
gives a comparative table of structural elements; thirdly, a 
comparative vocabulary follows; and, lastly, we have a list of 
the more important sound-shifts with examples. Dr. Swanton 
comes to the inevitable conclusion that although Tunica, Chiti- 
macha, and Atakapa have hitherto been considered as indepen- 
dent stocks, they are in reality only widely divergent members 
of a single stock. 

It is quite likely that on further investigation some of Dr. 
Swanton's comparisons will be found not to be valid; but it 
is equally probable that others will have to be added. In short, 
enough material has been presented to substantiate his claims. 
As a model in method his volume should prove a wholesome 
lesson to a number of daring investigators. 

I have refrained from detailed criticism as it is obviously 
uncalled for in a journal designed for the general philologist. 
At the same time it may be well to point out that many of the 
phonetic shifts which will seem so strange to the Indo-European- 
ist, as a matter of fact have parallels within the dialects of other 
large American stocks. For example the interchange of 1, r, y oc- 
curs in Algonquian and Siouan ; n and 1 Algonquian, Wakashan, 
Uto-Aztecan; t and n Algonquian; m and w Eskimoan and 
Nadene (if this last be a single stock) ; the interchange of m 
and p has a close parallel (m and b) in Algonquian and Atha- 
bascan. It seems to me that Dr. Swanton would have 
strengthened his case had he cited these parallels "and others. 
However, this is a minor point so long as he has proved his 
thesis. 

Teuman Michelson. 

Bureau of American Ethnologt, 
Washington, D. C. 



Penobscot Transformer Tales, International Journal of Ameri- 
can Linguistics, 1, pp. 187-244. 1918. 1 

The Penobscot texts contained in the above are the first to be 
recorded in that language, and all Americanists will thank Dr. 
Speck for his work as it will further comparative linguistic 

1 This review is printed with the permission of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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work. The texts are accompanied by interlinears and free 
translations, which give the professional Algonquianist a good 
control. 

Grateful though we are for these Penobscot texts, it may be 
well to point out some of their short-comings. A study of the 
texts shows very clearly that the phonetic scheme used is not 
entirely satisfactory. If a and a are really distinct sounds 
(which I doubt), Dr. Speck should have been more discrimin- 
ating in their use : as it is, they frequently interchange in the 
same morphological units under exactly the same conditions. 
Similarly, from the variants it seems quite clear that surd stops 
should be always aspirated terminally, and this is supported by 
the evidence of other Algonquian languages (e. g. Fox, Peoria, 
Potawatomi, etc.). Something similar must be the case regard- 
ing the variants -al, -al', -ol. Such variants as sank'hi, sakh(i), 
sakh(i), "outside, exposed to view," [Fox sagi-], etc. are the 
ordinary kind made by most Americanists, and offer little 
trouble, but it may be pointed out that a careful analysis of 
texts and subsequent revision will eliminate many of them. 
But a careful analysis is just what is lacking in the present 
series of texts. For example in the third tale on the last line 
of the right-hand column of p. 192 udi-da'nwn name's-aduk is 
translated in the interlinear by "he said to the fishes," and 
somewhat similarly in the free translation. The vocative plural 
name's-aduk of course shows that the translation should be "he 
said, fishes." In the same way, on the top of the right-hand 
column of p. 216, se'ka-'wit is translated " I conquer " on line 2, 
but " conquer me " on line 4. The final -it shows at once that 
3d person animate singular is the subject and the 1st person 
singular the object. In short, De. Speck seems to have been 
dependent on his Indian informant, at least to a large extent, 
regarding grammatical forms. The same holds true apparently 
for the translation of individual words. For example elkwe'- 
si-nan "as you lie down" (223) and e'lkwe^bi-lit "facing in 
front of" (214) can not both be translated entirely correctly; 
and the last in any case is entirely too free for an interlinear: 
note e-'bit' "sitting there" [Fox 'apit A ' "he that is seated, 
sitting"] on the same page. 

If then, on the whole, we can not help feeling that from a 
linguistic point of view the Penobscot texts are to a certain 
extent disappointing, we must also note that the interspersed 
notes on ethnological matters are of high value, and that the 
texts contain by far the best Penobscot folk-lore and mythology 
thus far published. 

Truman Michelson. 

Bureau op American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 



